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First Report on Activities of the 87th Congress 


It has been observed that certainly there are many new 
faces in Washington in early 1961 and many new leases for 
living quarters have been signed. 

However, the new President has spoken often about new 
frontiers. Is this again to be a time of innovation, com- 
pared with the eight years that have been called a time 
of consolidation? The evidence so far is that there are 
to be broader attempts to implement public policies in 
relation to the social and economic issues of the day than 
during 1953-60. For example, it is not expected to be 
within the realm of possibility that President Kennedy 
would veto the kind of bill providing assistance to de- 
pressed areas that President Eisenhower vetoed in 1958. 

One of the most powerful influences on legislation these 
latter years has been a sort of informal coalition between 
Southern Democrats and the more conservative Repub- 
licans. Only the passage of time will tell how this force 
can be asserted in the 87th Congress, or the extent to which 
Congress will be sympathetic to the new President’s pro- 
gram. There are historians who say that the chief influ- 
ence on legislation throughout the history of the United 
States has been the President. There is another gener- 
alization to the effect that strong Presidents have always 
encountered sharp conflicts with Congress. 

The notes that follow are only on certain of the meas- 
ures, proposals, and issues that occupy attention during 
the early weeks of the 87th Congress. 


On the State of the Union—President Kennedy, like cer- 
tain of his predecessors, reported to Congress both on 
what he thinks the State of the Union is and on what 
he thinks it ought to be. 
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On the economy, in a state of recession, Mr. Kennedy 
recommended, ameng many other things, “measures to 
improve unemployment compensation through temporary 
increases in duration on a self-supporting basis—to provide 
more food for the families of the unemployed and to aid 
their needy children—to redevelop our areas of chronic 
labor surplus—to expand the services of the United States 
employment offices—to stimulate housing and construction 
—to secure more purchasing power for our lowest paid 
workers by raising and expanding the minimum wage— 
to offer tax incentives for sound plant investment—to 
increase the development of our natural resources—to en- 
courage price stability—and to take other steps aimed at 
insuring a prompt recovery and paving the way for in- 
creased long-range growth.” (In a special message to 
Congress, February 2, 1961, Mr. Kennedy dealt with 
these economic proposals at greater length than in the 
Message on the State of the Union.) 


But domestic problems “pale when placed beside those 
which confront us around the world.” “Each day the 
crises multiply.” “Each day we draw nearer the maximum 
danger.” Steps to improve defenses are noted. A far- 
reaching program of economic and technical foreign aid 
is recommended. Action has been taken, the President 
said, “to make arms control a central goal of our national 
policy.” 


Rules—For some years there have been efforts by liberals 
in Congress to secure modifications of rules in both Houses 
primarily for the purpose of expediting voting on civil 
rights bills. 


In January, 1961, a move to secure a vote on a pro- 
posal to revise the Senate rule on cloture of debate—now 
requiring a vote of two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting—ended by a reference of the matter to the Senate 
Committee on Rules. This followed about a week of in- 
conclusive debate after Congress convened. 


In the House a search for a method of removing the 
bottle-necks to voting on bills for which the Committee 
on Rules has been responsible resulted as follows: The 
House voted by a narrow margin to increase the size of 
the Committee from eight Democrats and four Republicans 
to ten Democrats and five Republicans. It is expected 
that the Democrats added will be in favor of making the 
Committee more of a free channel for consideration of 
measures than a device for delaying votes. 
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Aid for Distressed Areas—S. 1 in the 87th Congress is a 


measure that would provide several types of assistance to | 


the so-called “economically distressed areas” of the United 
States. The bill is in general accord with the terms of 
one that was vetoed by President Eisenhower in 1958, 
and it follows the recommendations of a task force ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy shortly after he was elected 
in November. The bill would authorize the following: 
An increase by 100 per cent of the distribution of food 
from the government’s surplus to the people in the areas. 
An appropriation of $369,000,000 to be used in the form 
of grants and loans to communities for the purpose of 
building plants and facilities. Appropriations to provide 
funds to pay unemployment compensation to workers who 
have exhausted their benefits under state laws. Establish- 
ment of a federal program of public works that would 
provide jobs. 

The areas that would benefit from the bill are those 
in which unemployment has been chronic even when the 
total economic activity of the nation has been relatively 
high. The Department of Labor has listed 99 areas in 
the category of “substantial and persistent labor surplus.” 
Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, who was chairman 
of Mr. Kennedy’s task force, estimates that these areas, 
plus smaller sections that would be included in his bill, 
are inhabited by at least 20,000,000 persons. 

There are four states that have relatively heavy con- 
centrations of these depressed areas: West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Michigan. In the first three 
named their distress seems mainly to be the result of 
decline over a long period of the industries that once 
provided a high proportion of the jobs. There is a tend- 
ency for the older workers to remain rather than seek 
jobs elsewhere. New industries have not been secured 
in sufficient numbers to employ the workers. In many 
cases, too, the workers possess skills that are not needed 
in a new industry. The troubles of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia are traced in part to the mechanization of 
coal mining, and the fact that coal has come into sharp 
competition with other fuels. In Massachusetts much of 
the difficulty is caused by declines in the numbers of per- 
sons in textiles. The situation in Michigan is attributed 
to the cyclical nature of some of the industries and to 
the effects of automation. 

In West Virginia, about 15 per cent of the people are 
already receiving surplus food from the federal govern- 
ment’s storehouse. 

The bill is referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, A. Willis Robertson, Virginia, chairman. 


Housing and Urban Development—The task force ap- 
pointed by Mr. Kennedy made numerous recommendations 
which may be considered by the Congress. Among the 
recommendations: Creation of a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, with cabinet status ; authorization 
of federal loans for college housing at the rate of $500,- 
000,000 annually; loans and grants for urban renewal 
at the rate of $650,000,000 annually ; grants to communi- 
ties for community facilities at the rate of some $180,000,- 
000 annually; extension of current farm housing pro- 
grams, and authorization of new loans for farm housing 
to the extent of $450,000,000. 

The Committees on Banking and Currency have re- 
sponsibility for consideration of housing bills. The chair- 
man of the Senate Committee is A. Willis Robertson, Vir- 
ginia; of the House Committee, Brent Spence, Kentucky, 
chairman. 


Federal Aid for Education—Comprehensive recommenda- 
tions for federal aid for education have been made by a 
task force of which Frederick L. Hovde, president of 
Purdue University, was chairman. Among the proposals: 
A federal grant of $30.00 per pupil per year, with an addi- 
tional $20.00 per pupil per year in the low income states and 
also $20.00 per pupil per year to schools in all cities with 
over 300,000 population. (The last suggestion is a recog- 
nition of the special school problems of the large cities.) 

Continuation of the present program of federal loans 
for college housing, and in addition the authorization of 
matching grants and of loans for the construction of 
buildings for instruction. 

Appointment by the President of an advisory group 
that would give education the same status in the Presi- 
dent’s office as the present advisory groups on economics 
and science. 

The total cost to the federal government for a four- 
year period would be in excess of $2,000,000,000 a year, 
far in excess of the amounts contemplated in bills that 
passed both Houses in 1960. (The bills in 1960 were 
never sent to conference between the Houses.) 

Education bills are the responsibility of the following 
Committees: Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare ; House Committee on Education and Labor. 


Food Stamp Pian Begun—Acting under Congressional 
authorization of 1959, President Kennedy, on February 1, 
1961, took action to establish a food-stamp plan, which 
President Eisenhower had viewed as unnecessary. Food 
stamps will be distributed in five pilot areas through local 
public authorities to needy families who can use them 
at designated markets. Four of the five pilot projects 
will be in the long-depressed coal regions. (The food- 
stamp plan is in addition to an increase in other distribu- 
tion of food to needy persons ordered by Mr. Kennedy 
on January 21, 1961, the day after he took office.) The 
earlier methods of distribution were described in this 
SERVICE, January 21, 1961. 


Health Care for the Aged—The battle over the proposal 
to add health care benefits to the social security program 
will, according to present indications, be fought over again. 
As in 1960, the proponents would provide for benefits in 
the form of payment of hospital and nursing home care, 
and medical bills in connection therewith, to persons over 
age 65 eligible for benefits under the system of Old Age, 
Survivors’ and Disability Insurance. In 1960, as noted 
in the reports below, this proposal was defeated in favor 
of grants to the states for medical care of indigent per- 
sons. If medical care benefits are added to the social 
security program, it is expected that the tax to be paid by 
covered workers and their employers will be advanced. 

The House Committee on Ways and Means, Wilbur 
D. Mills, Arkansas, chairman, has responsibility for con- 
sideration of legislation of this type. 


Minimum Wage—A proposal to raise the minimum wage 
of persons covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act from 
$1.00 an hour to $1.25 an hour, and to extend the coverage 
to many groups not now covered, is to be considered by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Lister 
Hill, Alabama, chairman. As in 1960, there are also 
to be efforts to provide a minimum wage for farm labor. 
Shortly before leaving the Department of Labor, Secretary 
Mitchell made public a statement recommending the cover- 
age and supplying relevant information. 
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Notes on the 2nd Session, 86th Congress 


Special Milk Program. Public Law 86-446, approved 
April 29, 1960, increases by $11,000,000 to $95,000,000 
the maximum amount that may be used for support of this 
program of distribution of milk to children in public and 
private non-profit schools in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961. 

Farmers Home Administration. One of the numerous 
appropriations made by Public Law 86-532 was for several 
activities of the Farmers Home Administration. The 
FHA is empowered in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
to make farm ownership loans totaling $26,900,000, the 
same as in 1960; $197,100,000 for farm operating loans. 
The sum of $3,000,000 is made available for soil and water 
conservation. A contingency fund of $40,000,000 was 
provided, of which $5,000,000 may be used for farm 
ownership loans, and the remainder for farm operating 
loans. 

IDA Membership of the United States in the Inter- 
national Development Association is provided by Public 
Law 86-565, and an appropriation for the subscription of 
$320,290,000 by the United States to the IDA is author- 
ized. The IDA will be empowered to make loans to 
the less developed nations of the world of a type not now 
made by the World Bank. 

Extension of Library Services. Extension of grants to 
the states for public library services in rural areas without 
services or with inadequate services for five years totaling 
$7,500,000 annually is provided by Public Law 86-679. 

Social Security for Clergy. An amendment to the Social 
Security Act extends to April 15, 1962, the time in which 
members of the clergy may elect voluntary coverage. The 
original “cut-off date” was Sept. 15, 1957. Complaints 
from ministers to their Congressmen that they did not 
have enough time to comply, and misunderstandings about 
the law itself led to the extension. 

Clergymen are eligible for disability benefits at any age 
if they become totally disabled and have been covered by 
Social Security for five years or more. Their wives and 
children under 18 are also covered. 

After April 15, 1962, this coverage can be elected only 
by newly ordained ministers. Full details of the amended 
Social Security Act as it applies to the clergy may be 
obtained from the Social Security Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Point Four Youth Corps. Among many items in the 
appropriation for the Mutual Security Program is one 
enabling the President to make a study of the feasability 
of, and need for, a Point Four Youth Corps to train young 
people to serve abroad in programs of technical coopera- 
tion. (Public Law 86-704.) ; 

Development in Latin America. An appropriation of 
$500,000,000 was authorized by Public Law 86-735 to pro- 
vide assistance in economic development in Latin America, 
mainly for the improvement in conditions in rural living, 
land use, housing, and community utilities, educational sys- 
tems, and basic sanitary facilities. The same act also 
authorized an appropriation of $100,000,000 to assist in 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of Chile after a series 
of earthquakes and floods. 

Importation of Mexican Farm Labor. The program of 
importation of Mexican farm laborers under the super- 
vision of the Department of Labor for seasonal work on 
the farms of the U. S., mainly for harvesting crops in 
the Southwest and West, was extended until December 31, 
1961 (Public Law 86-786). 
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General Support of Medical Research. The Surgeon 
General is authorized to make grants-in-aid to public and 
private non-profit universities, hospitals, laboratories, and 
other institutions for the general support of research and 
research training programs, by Public Law 86-798. Pre- 
viously grants-in-aid were provided only for specified re- 
search projects. 

Study of Migratory Labor. S. Res. 267, to which the 
Senate agreed, March 24, 1960, authorizes the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to make a study of all 
aspects of migratory labor. 

Alien Orphans. Extension for one year, through June 
30, 1961, of the program admitting alien orphans to the 
U. S. without reference to national origins was approved 
by Congress as a provision in a bill (H. J. Res. 397, deal- 
 : Pom refugees) which, on July 14, 1960, became P. L. 


Antarctic Treaty. The Senate on August 10 approved 
the Antarctic Treaty by a vote of 66-21. The treaty, 
which had been signed by the U. S. and 11 other nations 
last December, guarantees that an area of the world as 
large as the U. S. and Europe combined will be used 
for peaceful purposes only. The 12 signatories to the 
treaty are: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, 
Japan, New Zealand, Norway, the Union of South Africa, 
the U. S. S. R., the U. K. and the U. S. 

Veto of Area Development Bill. On May 13, 1960, the 
President vetoed S. 722, a bill which would have author- 
ized establishment of an Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration to carry out a program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial unemployment and underemployment in eco- 
nomically depressed areas of the United States. Included 
among the provisions were those for two revolving funds 
of $75,000,000 each for loans for industrial and rural 
development. Earlier, in 1958, President Eisenhower 
vetoed a similar bill. 

Federal Aid for Education. 1n 1960 both Houses passed 
bills providing for federal aid to the states for secondary 
and elementary education, but the bills never went to 
conference. The Senate bill (S. 8 in the 86th Congress) 
was passed on February 4, 1960. It would have author- 
ized appropriations of about $928,000,000 a year for two 
years for grants-in-aid to the states to be used by them 
either for meeting costs of school construction or teachers’ 
salaries. The states would have been required to increase 
their own school expenditures during the first year of 
operations to the extent of about $345,000,000. The states 
with the poorest economic resources would have received 
about three times as much per school child as the most 
fortunate states. 

The House on May 26 passed a bill (H. R. 10128 in the 
86th Congress) authorizing appropriations of $325,000,000 
a year for four years to the states for school construc- 
tion costs only. This bill would have required that federal 
funds be matched on a “50-50 basis” by states or local 
areas during the first two years, and on the same basis by 
the states (excluding local funds) during the last two 
years. The House bill contained a provision to the effect 
that school facilities to be constructed should be available 
to pupils without regard to race, creed, color, national 
origin, or religion, an amendment proposed by Repre- 
sentative Adam Clayton Powell, New York. 

In the 87th Congress, Mr. Powell becomes chairman of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Medical Care for Aged. Under the terms of P. L. 
86-778 new federal funds were authorized for relief of 
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aged persons. (1) Additional funds to the states for 
old-age assistance to the extent of $142,000,000 the first 
year of operation, which may affect as many as 2,400,000 
needy persons eligible to receive federal assistance under 
a means test. 

(2) Under a means test for persons not qualified for 
old-age assistance a new federal-state program is author- 
ized for persons not able to pay medical bills. This is 
the provision enacted instead of one putting federal aid 
for medical care into the Social Security (OASI) pro- 
gram and providing for an additional pay-roll tax to pay 
for the benefits, as was proposed by many leading Demo- 
= and also by Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 

York. 


Religious Affiliation and the Election 


Because religious affiliation and the American Presi- 
dency were discussed more widely in 1959 and 1960 than 
at any time since 1928, several numbers of this SERVICE 
on this issue (Oct. 1, 1960, Sept. 3, 1960, April 2, 1960, 
May 23, 1959) were published. It may be appropriate now 
to refer to certain of the many observations made after the 
1960 Presidential election. 


Religion helped and handicapped both candidates to an 
extent difficult to determine, some observers stated prior 
to the election. Shortly after the campaign, it was also 
observed, that just as most of the Roman Catholics of 
Puerto Rico declined to follow the instruction of their 
bishops in the election in that Commonwealth, so appar- 
ently many Protestant laymen declined to follow the 
advice of those Protestant officials and ministers who spe- 
cifically called for votes against Senator Kennedy because 
of his religious affiliation. 


In an election as close as that of 1960 any one of a 
number of factors can easily be pointed to as decisive. 
Senator Thruston B. Morton, Kentucky, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, said (U. S. News and 
World Report, Washington, November 21, 1960) : “I think 
we got as many Democratic Protestants, probably, as they 
got Catholic Republicans.” Senator Morton said it was the 
votes of “minority groups,” particularly those of Negroes, 
that counted heavily against Vice President Nixon. 

Senator Kennedy’s religious affiliation may have handi- 
capped him, Louis Harris, who heads an organization 
making surveys, is quoted in The New York Times, No- 
vember 23, 1960. His study indicated that Senator Ken- 
nedy’s popular vote ran about 7 per cent behind the votes 
of Democrats for seats in Congress in the nation. Mr. 
Harris believed that the Kennedy victory came about 
largely because he was able to restore the traditional big- 
city Democratic majorities and because he was able to 
appeal to younger voters in the suburbs. Even in those 
states where the Roman Catholic population is equal to 
over 30 per cent of the total population, Senator Kennedy 
ran almost 3 per cent behind the Democratic Congressional 
vote. The Senator’s close triumph, Mr. Harris stated, 
may be attributed to his victory in the three states of 
New Jersey, Michigan, and Minnesota, where he ran by 
small proportions ahead of the votes for Democratic 
nominees for seats in Congress. 

On the other hand Louis H. Bean, a long-time student 
of election results, wrote in The Nation, New York, Nov. 
26, 1960: “The over-riding feature in this election is 
extremely similar to that of 1928: states where Catholics 
are relatively numerous gave Kennedy more support than 


he would have had were he not a Catholic. In other states 
his support was reduced.” 

Of nine “heavily Roman Catholic states,” Senator Ken- 
nedy carried six, with 121 electoral votes (Newsweek 
New York, November 14) ; Mr. Nixon carried three with 
41 electoral votes. Specifically, the Vice President car- 
ried Wisconsin, New Hampshire, and Ohio, among the 
“heavily Roman Catholic states.” 

Of nine “heavily Protestant states” (i.e. those with 
small, statistically insignificant proportions of Catholics) 
Mr. Kennedy carried five (all regarded as Southern), with 
50 electoral votes, and Mr. Nixon carried 4 with 35 elec- 
teral votes. (Newsweek, November 14.) 

The President-elect carried 7 out of 11 states in which 
Roman Catholic membership officially reported makes up 
30 per cent or more of the population; in 1956 Adlai 
Stevenson carried none of these (U. S. News and World 
Report, Washington, November 21, 1960). “Kennedy’s 
share of the vote was smaller than Stevenson’s in only 
six states, all with relatively heavy Protestant popula- 
tion. He lost only two of these six, however: Tennessee 
and Oklahoma.” (In both of these states there were 
frequent press reports of Protestant officials advising that 
no Roman Catholic should be elected President. ) 

U. S. News and World Report sums up: There was 
a massive shift of votes from Eisenhower in 1956 to 
Kennedy in 1960 in heavily urban and Catholic states ; Ken- 
nedy fared better than either Stevenson or Truman in 
the Catholic states; Protestants voting against having a 
Roman Catholic in the White House “saved some states 
for Nixon.” 

The public declarations of officials of the Latter-day 
Saints in favor of Vice President Nixon undoubtedly were 
influential in the several Western states where that 
church has many adherents. 

Labor union members and Jews are reported to have 
voted Democratic by large majorities—as in previous elec- 
tions. In the Middle West, Senator Kennedy carried the 
same states that President Roosevelt won in 1944. U. S. 
News and World Report alleges that there was little change 
from 1956 in the “heavily farm counties” of the Middle 
West. Former President Truman, however, noted that 
Mr. Kennedy’s church affiliation turned many farm votes 
to Mr. Nixon in that region. : 

The “big-city vote” was “all-important,” Dr. George 
Gallup stated to U. S. News and World Report; Robert 
F. Kennedy, who was director of his brother’s campaign, 
thinks the TV debates “were a major factor”; Robert H. 
Finch, the Nixon campaign director, points to the suc- 
cessful efforts of labor unions in persuading voters to 
register and vote. 

People in the minorities tend to vote for a person from 
a minority group—whether from their own or another— 
it has been observed. The Protestant vote presented a 
“‘mixed-pattern,” U. S. News and World Report sums up. 

As for bias, Rev. L. J. Anderson, a Lutheran minister 
in New York, made the following generalization in a let- 
ter printed in The New York Times, November 15, 1960: 
“The biased mind is not neatly limited to numerically 
large groups, but can be found in equal proportion in all 
ethnic, racial, and religious groups, whatever their size.” 


Voting for “Our Own Kind” 


“The ethnic factor is second only to the economic 
factor in influencing an American’s vote,” states Moses 
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Rischin in a report, Our Own Kind: Voting by Race, 
Creed, or National Origin, published by the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, Box 4068, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. (1960; single copy free, prices for addi- 
tional copies on request). Mr. Rischin, a member of the 
research staff of the American Jewish Committee, New 
York, considers data prior to the election of 1960. 

“American electioneering has always given special atten- 
tion to the ethnic and religious interests of the voters,” 
he writes. “History demonstrates that Americans bring 
to the polls their special backgrounds and pull down the 
levers congenial to their national origins and religious 
ties.” Campaign organizations have their “nationality di- 
visions” and platforms express concern for Old World 
cousins. Advertisements are published in the “foreign 
language press.” 

He quotes sample studies indicating that 43 per cent 
of the Protestants qualified to vote did not vote in 1948, 
and 28 per cent did not vote in 1952. On the other hand, 
of Roman Catholics qualified to vote, only 20 per cent 
did not vote in 1948 and 15 per cent in 1952. The same 
sources indicate that Scandinavians, Germans, English- 
Scots, and Irish Protestants voted heavily for Eisenhower 
in 1952, while Irish Catholics and Italians gave majorities 
to Stevenson. 

“Political accommodation to the multi-ethnic character 
of American society has a long history, and the balanced 
ticket has become an axiom of American party politics, a 
normal expression of the American system,’ says Mr. 
Rischin. The well-known politician, Edward J. Flynn, is 
quoted: “‘ ‘Our whole system of government is based on 
proportional representation.’ ”’ The politically active Irish 
came into control of the urban Democratic parties in the 
1890's, he reports, and soon came “into ever active promi- 
nence in national politics.” 

Young Catholic Democrats made an open bid for the 
vice-presidential nomination in 1956. They prepared statis- 
tical analyses which they said indicated that a Roman 
Catholic could best revive Democratic hopes in the key 
industrial states, where Eisenhower had done well in 1952. 
[Possibly the results of the election in 1960 gave support 
to the thesis. } 

Democrats are not the only ones, that are mindful of 
ethnic minorities. The successful Republican Jacob Javits 
made an “urban log cabin” appeal in front of his lower 
east side birthplace in New York, “with a speech on the 
immigrant heritage.”” The Brith Abraham lodge of which 
he was a member sent out a letter on his behalf in 1956. 

Pollsters have during the recent years become especially 
aware of racial, religious, and ethnic aspects of elections. 
Many polls reflect, however, that the world situation is 
resulting in varied reactions among ethnic groups; for 
example fluidity in Roman Catholic voting “by status-con- 
scious young Catholics dispersed through suburbia and the 
corporate structure.” 


Poetic Insight for Presidents 


“The more poetic insight a President has the better. 
Poetry is supposed to be the height and depth of discern- 
ment and it belongs wherever great things are going on.” 
These are remarks of Robert Frost in an article, “Story of 
the Poem,” by Harvey Shapiro in The New York Times 
Magazine, January 15, 1960. The poem described is Mr. 
Frost’s “The Gift Outright,” which he read at President 
Kennedy’s request at the inaugural ceremony. Mr. Ken- 
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nedy had “long admired” Mr. Frost's poetry, it is reported, 
and had first thought of asking for a poem for the occa- 
sion. But “occasional poetry” is not his style, Mr. Frost 
explained, and thus a reading of “The Gift Outright” 
was requested. 

Among Mr. Frost’s remarks to Mr. Shapiro, after inter- 
preting the poem, were these: ‘This is a moment, how- 
ever important or unimportant, that is the moment of 
enhancement — reading poetry at an inauguration. It 
might be a small thing, but it might be an entering wedge. 
It is a proud moment to have poetry brought into the affairs 
of statesmen. It becomes an administration, as it becomes 
a reign, to do something about the arts. . . . 

“You can put it this way: big business, big art, big 
government, big science—ages seem to be like that. They 
swell in enterprise in all directions at once. And we seem 
on the verge of a great period.” 

| For the inaugural Mr. Frost composed a dedication or 
preamble in verse, but the cold breeze prevented him from 
reading it. He then recited “The Gift Outright” from 
memory. ] 


Racial Discrimination in Public Higher 
Education 


An agency of the federal government states that the 
federal government has been a silent partner in the crea- 
tion and perpetuation of inferior educational facilities for 
Negroes because most federal-aid funds have gone to the 
white institutions. This finding appears in a report of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, Equal Protection of the 
Laws in Public Higher Education, dated 1960, released, 
1961, by the Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

“As to land-grant colleges particularly, the federal gov- 
ernment has been heavily involved, not only because of 
its sponsorship of separate colleges in the second Morrill 
Act of 1890 and its financial support to such colleges ever 
since the first Morrill Act of 1862, but because it has 
allowed Southern legislatures to channel almost all federal 
funds for specific programs in such institutions to the 
separate white colleges. The federal government bears 
a heavy responsibility for the resulting discrimination 
against past and present generations of Negroes. 

“Other current programs of federal aid to higher edu- 
cation have had a similar tendency to support discrimina- 
tion and to maintain the disparity in educational oppor- 
tunity offered by some states to its citizens. . . .” 

“The heart of the problem of discrimination against the 
Negro today lies in the Southern states.” However, “the 
public colleges of the Northern and Western states are not 
free from discrimination against Negroes. Some 20 per 
cent of the public institutions in those states inquire as to 
the race of an applicant or ask for a photograph, or both, 
and if the requirement of a personal interview is counted 
as another possible method of determining the race of an 
applicant, the proportion providing themselves with this 
information increases to 33.2 per cent. Moreover, it 
appears that at least some of these institutions, in fact, 
use this information for discriminatory purposes.” 

Among the recommendations : 

“The Commission recommends that the federal gov- 
ernment, either by executive or, if necessary, by congres- 
sional action, take such measures as may be required to 
assure that funds under the various programs of federal 
assistance to higher education are disbursed only to such 
publicly controlled institutions of higher education as do 
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not discriminate on grounds of race, color, religion, or 
national origin.” In any such action it should be stipu- 
lated that no federal agency shall control curricula, per- 
sonnel, or administration of the educational institutions. 

“The Commission recommends that the federal govern- 
ment sponsor in the several states, upon request from 
the several states, educational programs designed to assist 
public school teachers and students of native talent and 
ability who are handicapped professionally or scholastically 
as a result of inferior educational opportunity and train- 


Influences on Government and by 
Government 


“We annually spend on military security more than the 
net income of all United States corporations. This con- 
junction of an immense military establishment and a large 
arms industry is new in American experience. The total 
influence—economic, political, even spiritual—is felt in 
every city, every state house, every office of the federal 
government. We recognize the imperative need for this 
development. Yet we must not fail to comprehend its 
grave implications. Our toil, resources, and livelihood 
are all involved ; so is the very structure of our society. 

“In the councils of government, we must guard against 
the acquisition of unwarranted influence, whether sought 
or unsought, by the military industrial complex. The 
potential for the disastrous rise of misplaced power exists 
and will persist.” 


These statements were part of President Eisenhower's 
farewell, as a public servant, to the people of the United 
States, broadcast and telecast, January 18, 1961. 

Among other observations : 

“The free university, historically the fountainhead of 
free ideas and scientific discovery, has experienced a revo- 
lution in the conduct of research. Partly because of the 
huge costs involved, a government contract becomes vir- 
tually a substitute for intellectual curiosity. For every old 
blackboard there are now hundreds of new electronic com- 
puters. 

“The prospect of domination of the nation’s scholars by 
federal employment, project allocations, and the power of 
money is ever present and is gravely to be regarded. 

“Yet in holding scientific research and discovery in re- 
spect, as we should, we must also be alert to the equal and 
opposite danger that public policy could itself become 
the captive of a scientific-technological elite. 

“Tt is the task of statesmanship to mold, to balance, and 
to integrate these and other forces, new and old, within 
the principles of our democratic system—ever aiming to- 
ward the supreme goals of our free society.” 


The World’s People and Resources 


Knowledge and practice of death control have over- 
taken knowledge and practice of birth control in a world 
of ever-increasing pressure of population on land and 
land resources, marked also by revolutions in farm pro- 
duction, L. Dudley Stamp writes in the book, Our Devel- 
oping World (London, Faber and Faber, 1960. $5.00). 

The prospect is declared to be confusing and exciting. Dr. 
Stamp, a British scholar, states that the application of tech- 
nology to methods of agriculture has been such that food 
production is holding its own in the race with population. 
There are possibilities of securing large quantities of food 


from the oceans, both in the form of animal and v 
os Yet food for all “is the crucial problem of the world 
today... .” 

The rapid improvement of technology in the industrial 
countries heightens the differences of their resources with 
those of the less developed countries. Thus it may be said 
that the inequalities between large groups of human beings 
are increasing. 


A more technical source on some of the same issues, and 
related ones, is found in Population and World Politics 
edited by Philip M. Hauser (Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 
1958. $5.00). The volume comprises lectures and papers at 
the Institute of the Harris Foundation, held at the Univer. 
sity of Chicago in 1954. Among the contributions : “World 
Resources in Relation to Population,” by W. S. Woytin- 
sky; “International Migration,” by Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas ; “Population and Power in the Free World,” by 
Kingsley Davis; “Population Policy and Politics in the 
Communist World,” by Frank Lorimer. Dr. Lorimer 
states that Communist policy with respect to population 
—_ still to be based upon a blast by Karl Marx against 

althus. 


“Inside the Soviet Economy” 


Six American economists who spent a month in the 
Soviet Union under the auspices of he Committee for 
Economic Development report their findings in the Satur- 
day Review, New York, January 21, 1961. The CED, 
New York, is a national organization of businessmen and 
educators carrying on research and education. The six 
economists went to the Soviet Union on an “exchange” 
arrangement, following a visit to the U. S. of a delega- 
tion of Soviet economists. In the reporting much atten- 
tion is given to the much-discussed growth of the Soviet 
economy. The economists also observe broadly with re- 
spect to the Soviet system and culture. 


“We did not discover that the Soviet had any special 
secret of economic growth,” writes Herbert Stein of the 
staff of CED. “They know that if you make large invest- 
ments—broadly defined to cover investment in research 
and education as well as productive facilities—a high rate 
of growth will result. They are making the investments 
and getting the growth, and we found no reason to think 
that they will not continue to do this. At the same time, 
we saw no evidence that they get more growth from their 
investment than we do, except for the mathematical advan- 
vantages that backwardness gives them.” 

There are deficiencies in the planning of the Soviet 
economy, but the group saw no evidence of any “break- 
down in planning,” he reports. He was personally im- 

ressed “by the disregard of the consumers’ sector in the 
oviet economy.” 

Among certain general impressions of the culture, Dr. 
Stein writes: “The observation that I regard as most im- 
portant, however, has to do with the spirit and quality 
of life. There is little joie de vivre in the Soviet Union. 
If I try to project myself into the shoes of the Soviet 
citizen, his life seems drab, dull, tasteless, graceless, 
conformist, devoid of individuality, creativeness, or inde- 
pendence. He seems to have little interest in expressing 
himself or enjoying himself, in the clothes he wears, the 
furnishings of his house, the food he eats, to say nothing 
of his opinions or his tastes in art or architecture. This 
fact, which has of course been observed by others, seems 
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to me of great significance. It seems to me that the re- 
lease of the individual human spirit to express and enjoy 
itself is the great thing the West has to offer the world.” 


“Planning ; Backbone of a Nation,” is interpreted by 
Gregory Grossman of the University of California. “Like 
any giant organization, like any large American corpora- 
tion for that matter, the Soviet economy is constantly in 
search of new and effective organizational forms,” he 
writes. “In the Soviet case the problem is unusually com- 
plex, though at bottom it amounts to a quest for a toler- 
able compromise between two opposing sets of considera- 
tions. On the one hand” various factors and forces “re- 
quire a high degree of central supervision and guidance. 
On the other hand, prompt adjustment to changing con- 
ditions, the harnessing of local initiative and ingenuity, 
effective innovation, and the avoidance of the costs and 
delays of overcentralization demand that decision-making 
be to some degree delegated and dispersed.” 


The article on “The Rise of Technology” is also con- 
tributed by Dr. Stein. “Since Lenin’s dictum about the 
role of electrification as a key to the achievement of Com- 
munism, technological advance has been a crucial element 
in the process by which the Soviets hope to enter the prom- 
ised land. If anything, technological advance has been 
given even greater weight by Khrushchev than by his 
predecessors.” 


There are “organization men” in the U.S.S.R., Floyd A, 
Bond of the staff of CED reports. “Who are the top 
managers in the Soviet Union? How are they selected, 
trained, and motivated to become ideal organization men in 
the most bureaucratic of all societies? What are their 
special problems and how do they go about solving them?” 


“To gain a foothold on the management ladder, one 
should be a college graduate, a member of the Communist 
Party, and (as a general rule, but not necessarily) a male. 


“The route to the top is much less varied than in the 
United States. The better grades one has received in 
college, the more likely he is to have at least some influ- 
ence in the choice of locality, perhaps even the factory, in 
which he begins his career. The more he has distinguished 
himself in the Young Pioneers and the Young Communist 
League, the sooner he is likely to become a member of 
the Communist Party. And the better he knows and is 
liked by the powers that be, the quicker he will rise.” 


On the general situation of the managers Dr. Bond 
writes: “Yet though they run risks and work long and 
hard, these men are not really the masters of their own 
souls. Herein, in my judgment, lies the greatest weak- 
ness of the Soviet system. People lack the basic security 
needed to liberate the spirit. 


“To be really free, and to exercise that freedom even 
in criticism of leading officials, one must have a status 
that cannot easily be destroyed by those officials. In our 
system, that security has rested upon at least two condi- 
tions: the ownership of property, and the existence of 
numerous employers—outside the control of officials. 

“Without these two cornerstones of our civilization, | 
seriously doubt that economic and political freedom, as 
we know it, would and could exist. These freedoms have 
certainly given a quality to American life and culture 
which is strikingly absent in the Soviet Union. Americans 
value the spirit of life above the quantity of production 
—though the evidence does not indicate that a society 
needs to choose between them.” 
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“Beyond the Welfare State” 


“The trend towards economic planning in the rich and 
progressive Western countries and . . . the international 
implications of this trend” are the concern of Gunnar 
Myrdal in the book, Beyond the Welfare State (New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1960. $4.50). Mr. 
Myrdal is a Swedish economist, well-known in America 
for directing the study of race relations in America, An 
American Dilemma. 

Three types of national planning are interpreted: that 
in the Western democracies, that in the Soviet Union and 
the Communist orbit, that in the newly developing nations. 
In the West “an increased volume of state intervention” 
in economic affairs is noted. The “organizational state” 
is emerging with great variations in the problems dealt 
with by governments. One difficulty described by Mr. 
Myrdal is the necessity of the state to grapple with the 
bargaining power of contending producer groups and in- 
terests. The values of moving toward decentralization are 
described by Mr. Myrdal. 


One way to develop real “countervailing power” among 
contending interests would be the strong organization of 
consumers, Mr. Myrdal writes. This, with the growth of 
local self-government, could make for “a fully democratic 
system.” 


On the international situation there is this generaliza- 
tion: “If a new stability is to exist in the world, the rich 
nations will have to be prepared to modify their economic 
policies in the interest of a broader sharing of opportuni- 
ties.” This might be accomplished, among other things, 
by broadening international trade and by placing aid to 
the newly developing nations “in a definite and more 
rational order of priorities.” 

The underdeveloped nations presently short of food 
“should be given what they need for attaining adequate 
nutritional standards.” However, “aid should always be 
a help to self-help.” Thus a time limit should be placed 
on the provision of food. 


The book is closed with a discussion entitled: “National 
economic planning leads to the need for international 
planning.” 


Judaic-Rooted Principles and UN Ideals 


A study of the ways in which individuals and groups 
committed to Judaic-rooted principles have interacted with 
United Nations standards in the fields of slavery, race 
relations, marriage, women’s rights, education, and religion 
is made by Edmund W. Janss in an unpublished disserta- 
tion at New York University, 1960 (An Investigation of 
the Interactions of Certain Religious Principles with 
Certain Ethical Standards of United Nations). 

“Judaic-rooted” was regarded as inclusive of Jewish, 
Christian, or Moslem principles in the study. UN docu- 
ments were extensively analyzed, and principles of inter- 
pretations were derived and adapted from H. Richard 
Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture. 


When Judaic-rooted principles were expressed or re- 
ferred to in UN deliberations they were recorded in one 
of five categories: their agreement with UN ideals, oppo- 
sition to UN ideals, their tendency to be “above” UN 
ideals, their compromise with UN ideals, their attempts to 
“transform” UN ideals. In some instances the border- 
line between two of these attitudes seemed hazy or vague. 
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“The British Imagination” 


“It may be claimed that the great quality of the British 
imagination is its power of renewal,” states the leading 
article in a symposium on “The British Imagination,” in 
The Times Literary Supplement, September 9, 1960 (75 
cents a copy; The Times, London, 25 E. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y.). The publication of an extensive appraisal, 
“The American Imagination,” in 1959, noticed in this 
Service, April 30, 1960, seems to have stimulated re- 
quests that the distinguished literary review should turn 
“the critical searchlight” on the culture of britain. 

Thus appraisals by anonymous writers appear on more 
than a score of “different departments of creative thought,” 
including philosophy, science, music, art, and religion. The 
“singular Saxon attitudes” are presented under the title 
of ‘“Snobbery.” 

“The Reticent Faith” is the sub-title of the article on 
religion, and the leading article also summarizes other 
papers to the effect that “more than one of the articles 
published imply that reticence is after all the outstanding 
British contribution to the field under discussion. . . .” 

“We tend to be ignorant of the deepest revolutions in 
our own lives,” is another generalization in the leading 
article. “The exact nature of the change that has occurred 
in each case is to be sure a question of interpretation, and 
there are occasions when the informed interpreters present 
completely different versions of what is happening.” 

“Where the question of human temperament is para- 
mount, the national contribution may be clearly discerned 
stemming vigorously from the exotic subsoil. 

“It is there, if we are to generalize about the British 
imagination, that we find perhaps its most consistent pro- 
cedure: a subtle exposure to exotic influence, casting each 
foreign body into the alembic of a mind which transforms 
it out of all recognition so that it emerges as spontaneously 
British—and this may be true of jazz as it is of philosophy. 
We are not travelers for nothing.” 

“Trenchancy and tradition” are the words that appear 
under the title of the special number. The editors have 
assembled trenchant writing for evaluation of the themes. 


Life in Communist China 


“Travels in Red China” are reported by Karl Eskelund, 
a Danish journalist in the book, The Red Mandarins (Lon- 


Do you know some person or some group that might 
profit from INFORMATION SERVICE? Quantity rates or 
sample copies supplied on request. 


Here is what parish ministers, educators, church admin- 
istrators and students have said about INFORMATION 
SERVICE: 


In my judgment the /nformation Service is one of the 
finest services rendered to the Church by the National 
Council. — Stanley U. North, General Secretary, The 
Division of Church Extension and Evangelism, The 
Board of Home Missions, Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 


Our students are constantly exposed to /nformation Serv- 
ice. I use it a great deal. It is excellent. — Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
There are few items that reach my desk that are more 
carefully read and valued than this one.—Grant M. Stolz- 
fus, Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 


don, Alvin Redman, 1959). Mr. Eskelund returned to 
China with his Chinese wife after a long absence. He was 
given special permission by the authorities to stay at the 
home of his mother-in-law during the visit to Peking. 
He also saw other cities, conversing with persons of varied 
experience. Medical care and sanitation were much im. 
proved in the cities when compared with observations of 
earlier years. Evidences of the total state are everywhere 
apparent, he reports. The attitudes of the people toward 
the Communist regime are difficult to appraise. Mr. Eske- 
lund was told that “there are some who dare to criticize 
a little... .” There is a constant pressure on the people 
to “think constructively,’ which means thought favorable 
to the regime. It would appear that indoctrination of the 
young is more effective than that of the older persons. 


In One Chinese Moon a Canadian scientist, J. Tuzo Wil- 
son, records experiences while traveling in the interior of 
China (New York, Hill and Wang, 1959. $4.95). He 
went to China from Moscow on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road, spending eight nights on a Russian sleeper. He vis- 
ited the University of Peking. His final chapter is entitled 
“Broad Thoughts From At Home.” One of his conclud- 
ing remarks regarding the universities of the West is: 
“What is clearly needed, in place of the present dichotomy 
in the universities between irresponsible science and nar- 
row humanities, is the advocacy of a broader humanism 
with a regard for all mankind and a sense of the power 
and responsibility of science to succour all men. This is 
the civilizing leaven that the universities should cultivate.” 

In the book, To Moscow and Beyond, Harrison E. Salis- 
bury of The New York Times includes several chapters 
on China and Mongolia. He visited only the latter but he 
discusses the deep roots of Russian-Chinese conflict. He 
also tells about the habits of Chinese students in Moscow 
—they “stick closely together” and have “few outside 
friends.” He says that the Chinese and the Russians do 
not engage in public quarreling. (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. $4.95). 


The Conference on the 1960 Census and 
the Churches 


A three-day conference, described as “the first inten- 
sive exploration of the recent decennial census and its 
meaning for church life in the new decade” will be spon- 
sored, May 10-12, 1961, by the Bureau of Research and 
Survey of the National Council of Churches “with gener- 
ously full participation by staff of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census.” 


The program, to be held at the Hotel Willard, 14th and 
Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C., will include two 
full sessions of factual reporting on census findings, a 
tour of the Census Bureau itself, and two sessions devoted 
to the consequences of national trends for research and for 
church planning. The banquet address will be given by 
Dr. David R. Hunter, director of Christian Education for 
the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
on the subject “The Sociology of the Sixties and the Re- 
sponsibility of Our Churches.” 


For further information and for registration write to: 
Census Conference, Bureau of Research and Survey, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, New York. , 
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